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men, and to give them a chance in the House of
Commons? In the England of our time, a new man
of great abilities and without money would find a
much better chance of a seat in Parliament by
addressing himself to some large and populous
borough, where the spread of education was telling
on the electors, than he would -have in some much
smaller constituency, where mere local influence and
local patronage would be only too likely to carry
the day against the stranger.

During the course of the debate, a very remarkable
speech was made by the Irish leader, Daniel
O'Connell. O'Connell seems to have seen farther and
more distinctly into the future than any other of the
great orators who took part in the discussion. He
declared that he would give the Bill his full support ;
but that it was not the sort of measure that he as a
Radical reformer would have wished to introduce.
The main defect of the Bill, he said, was to be found
in the fact that it was not a measure of radical
reform. No such measure, he insisted, could ever
give abiding satisfaction to the country which did not
recognise the principle of universal suffrage ; and he
contended that the durations of Parliament ought to
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be made shorter, and that the votes of the electors
ought to be taken by ballot. Already, it has to be
observed, we have in Great Britain something nearly
approaching to manhood suffrage, and we have vote by
ballot, and there is not a reactionary in his senses who
believes that the people of these countries could ever
be induced to return to the old franchise and the old
system of the open vote.